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EDITOR'S NOTE Words — 
they affect 
every one of us. 
With our mouths we 
both encourage and 
cut down. With our pens 
we do the same. Sometimes 
we think before we speak or 
write; sometimes we don’t 
and regret what was said.* AS 
journalism students preparing 
for careers in communication, 
we, the University Magazine 
staff, recognize the power of our 
words. But we have been trained 
to use them wisely. This publication 
serves not aS a place to air our 
grievances, nor does it serve as a 
place to discuss only the happy side 
of life. We seek to present fairly 
both sides of an issue and cover 
| topics pertinent to college students 
and the community. We also seek to 
entertain. « This issue of University 
Magazine represents change. Notice 
the larger format compared to pre- 
vious years and the updated, artsy 
look. New departments take the 
place of the traditional “U-View” or 
“Up Front” sections. No longer hand- 
ed out by staff members, the publica- 
tion is circulated through the Daily 
Forty-Niner to reach more students. 
Most importantly, the staff will produce 
two issues this semester rather than 
one.* With these goals and changes in 
mind, read every word printed on 
these 24 pages. Decide for yourself 
whether we have used them wisely 
and let us know. We welcome any 
comments, positive or negative, 
brought by October 27 to the 
journalism office, SSPA-024, 
for future publication. We 


merely ask that you think 
before you write, just 


as we think before we 
write. 


Stephanie Wallace, Editor in Chief 
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Inside the 
International 
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Kahanamoku, 
the good will 
ambassador of 
the states of 
Hawaii 
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“That’s my uncle, Tim Whalen,” a young, sun- 
tanned boy said proudly, pointing to a picture of a 
man expertly riding a wave. After studying the 
“Huntington Beach Longboard Crew” exhibit for a 
moment, the boy continued down a narrow walk- 
way, weaving around an assortment of surfing trea- 
sures. 

The International Surfing Museum sits one block 
west of Main Street in the heart of Huntington 
Beach, Calif. It houses a collection of surf memora- 
bilia, from historic boards to the original pair of 
trend-setting Jams surfer shorts, spanning more 
than 80 years of surfing culture. The museum is 
dedicated to the memory of surfing legend Duke 
Kahanamoku, a Hawaiian native who helped popu- 
larize surfing on the mainland in the 1920s. 

Nine years ago, Realtor Natalie Kotsch decided 
Huntington Beach should have something to set it 
apart from other coastal cities. “We needed a repos- 
itory for our history,” she explained. Thus the surf- 
ing museum was born. 

Today Kotsch acts as chairman of the board for 
the museum’s foundation, a public, non-profit orga- 
nization. Because the museum does not have paid 
staffers, the dedication of 11 board members and 
five active volunteers keeps the doors open. 

Volunteer Mary Willis first got involved with the 
museum after talking to Museum Director Ann 
Beasley. “She’s really great at public relations and 
she just kind of hooked me,” Willis explained. “I 
like it because it’s a nice balance for me.” Willis 
started out volunteering one day a week. She now 
serves as a board member. 

Twelve-year-old Tiffany Boyd volunteered at the 
museum during her summer vacation, spending her 
time filing office papers and cleaning the surf- 
boards. “I’m learning responsibility and I get to 
meet a lot of people,” she said. 

A former art director at Surfer Magazine, Don 
Strout, dreamed up the museum’s newest addition, a 


B CWRE 


gallery filled with fine surfing art—not just posters. 
The gallery has featured photographer Gerry 
Wilson as well as surf and environmental artist Dibi 
Fletcher, who creates sculpture and furniture. “We 
try to get either a surfer who does art, or an artist 
who does surfers,” Beasley explained. 

During this past summer, the gallery showcased 
the paintings of local artist D.J. Mac, who has 
worked on sets for T.V. programs such as “Home 
Improvement” and “M.A.S.H.” His Colonel Potter 
portraits now hang in the walls of Washington, 
D.C.’s Smithsonian Institute—the same place you’l] 
find the Wright Brother’s 1903 airplane. The 
gallery is currently featuring photos from scenic 
photographer John Lyman. 

Surf music relics line the walls behind the 
gallery. Beach Boys albums hang next to “Honolulu 
Lulu,” a gold record by Jan and Dean who popular- 
ized surf music in the ‘60s. Dick Dale, also known as 
the king of the surf guitar, donated his first electric 
guitar to the museum. According to Willis, many 
patrons visit the museum because of their interest in 
surf music. 

The museum also exhibits an extremely large and 
heavy chunk of history—literally. The pier corner- 
stone from 1914 is shown as part of the permanent 
collection. The construction of the Huntington 
Beach Pier made history because it was the only 
cement pier in California at the time. In May 1991, 
the original cornerstone was found to contain a time 
capsule buried in its center. The front page of the 
June 12, 1914 Huntington Beach News, as well as a 
document with the signatures of the Rotarians 
involved with the capsule, survived the 77 years. 
Other artifacts did not due to water damage. These 
pieces of the past now hang on the surfing muse- 
um’s walls. 

Currently, a feature film called “PCH Dreams” is 
being filmed at the museum. Directed by Strout and 
USC filmmaking instructor Mike Gonzales, the 
movie tells a story of an African-American teenager 
who “finds himself” through surfing. While most of 
the filming will be done during winter break, the 
movie will not be completed for about a year. 


Although the museum only features surfing arti- 
facts, surfers and non-surfers alike enjoy perusing 
the collection. “I’m a non-surfer, but I like the 
whole idea of a museum dedicated only to surfing,” 
said Krista Schreiber, a sophomore at California 
State University, Long Beach. “Even though I’m 
not familiar with most of the famous surfers, the 
collection is really great. I never 
knew surfing had such a history.” 

The city of Huntington Beach 
helped pay the $80,000 needed to 
restore the original building and 
owns the land the museum stands 
on. “[The Museum] has to cover 
expenses—the insurance and all 
that,” Willis explained. Most of the 
money comes from fundraisers 
sponsored by the museum. 

Volunteers envision an even 
greater museum in the future com- 
plete with hands-on tide pools, a 
surf theater and aquariums. “We’re 
eventually going for the ultimate 
museum at the pier,” Beasley said. 

According to Kotsch, the 
Huntington Beach City Council 
has already held preliminary dis- 
cussions about a plan to relocate 
the museum across from the pier. If 
the museum gets the official go- 
ahead, the main obstacle standing 
will be raising a few million dollars. 

Currently only four surf muse- 
ums exist in the world—all in 
California. The others are in Santa 
Cruz, Oceanside and Ventura. People from nearly 
every state, as well as tourists from around the 
world, have visited the Huntington Beach museum. 

“It’s much different than anything we have in my 
country,” said Christelle Vars, a 19-year-old student 
from France who spent a few weeks in California 
this past summer. “Surfing is really—American.” af 
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One of the 


most valuable 
pieces at the 
museum is 
the Eyeball 
surfboard, air 
brushed by 
local artist, 
Rick Griffin 
Photograph 
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The Food and Drug 


Administration 


HEALTH 


denies allegations 
of plans 
to require a doctor's 
prescription for buying 


dietary supplements 


President Clinton’s Health Care Reform Plan is 
not the only issue bringing health care to national 
attention; the Food and Drug Administration’s 
(FDA) latest proposition raises concern regarding 
natural health remedies. 

“I feel completely raped by this,” said Lyra 
Heller, Los Angeles coordinator of Citizens for 
Health (CFH). 

“This” refers to the Nutritional Labeling and 
Education Act of 1990 (NLEA), a law allowing 
health claims on dietary supplement and food labels. 
The FDA will implement the NLEA by <zequiring 
disease-related claims be proven scientifically valid. 
‘Dietary supplements must also contain nutritional 
labeling similar to that of processed foods. 

“The new law, which is due to take effect in 
December of this year, will see all of natural medi- 
cine fall under the umbrella of conventional medi- 
cine,” Heller said. “That means many vitamins and 
herbs now available in local health food stores will 
be classified as drugs and will only be obtained with 
a prescription from a medical doctor.” 
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FDA Public Affairs staff member Laurel Eu 


denied the allegation that the FDA plans to-remove . 
supplements from health food store shelves and put. 


them on “prescription status.” She also referred to 
literature available to consumers at local health food 
stores as misleading. 

“I wish people would not spend so much of their 
energy on things that just are not true,” Eu added. 
“Eighty percent of the products currently available. 
are not even. at issue; to make-such a blanket state- 
ment is so unfair and untrue.” She stressed FDA 
regulation is necessary to ensure product safety. 

Heller said United States law allows only medical 
doctors to treat disease, whether cancer or the gar- 
den variety flu-bug. “The general public is not 
allowed by law to treat them- 
selves,” Heller explained. “By 
taking Vitamin C to combat a 
cold or calcium to prevent 
osteoporosis, we are all essen- 
tially breaking the law.” 

California State University, 


“People who 
use convention- 


al drugs have a 
very, very 


An FDA backgrounder on dietary supplements 


states, “Consumers have a right to truthful labeling. 


of supplements so that their free choices are well- 
informed.” 

“What it comes down to,” Janda said, referring 
to the prospect of supplements requiring a doctor’s 
prescription, “is that the government is trying to 
enforce regulation because of the vast amount of 
money dietary supplements generate in health care 
spending.” 

According to Janda, the FDA and other govern- 
ment agencies promote television programs 
denouncing vitamins and herbs as an alternative 
health option. “The amount of money being spent 
on advertising and getting the message out that vita- 

mins don’t work is nothing com- 

pared to the money to be made 

when the control of sales lies in 

the government’s hands—the 

return will be enormous,” Janda 
" said. 

In. an article for Health 


Long Beach harbors its share of difficult time Consumer newsletter entitled 
“lawbreakers.” Christine Oliva, a understanding “Dietary Supplement Act,” 
ARNIS AE art history major, people who Alexander Schauss, BRC Hine 
turned to dietary. supplements ES director of the American 
after becoming disillusioned don't. Preventative Medical Association, 


with conventional medical prac- 
tices. “I pretty much stay away 
from medical doctors. because they only want to use 
pharmaceutical drugs,” she said. 

Suffering from an intestinal yeast infection, Oliva 
shunned the antibiotics prescribed by her doctor in 
favor of herbal remedies and nutritional supple- 
ments. Her daily intake includes natural products 
bearing names like lipotropics, garlic, red raspberry 
leaves and golden seal. 

Although Oliva said she believes some degree of 


regulation is necessary, she opposes what she 


termed “the FDA pretense of regulating supple- 
ments in the interest of consumer safety.” 

Robert Janda, an Orange County-based chiro- 
practor who incorporates nutritional supplements in 
his practice, echoed Oliva’s belief. “Basically it’s a 
civil rights issue,” he said. “The FDA is taking away 
our right to choose the type of health care we want 
under the guise of helping the American people.” 


wrote about claims that were 
made on the nationally syndicat- 
ed television show “Larry King Live.” Mary 
Pendergast, a chief spokeswoman for FDA 
Commissioner David Kessler, stated high levels of 
Vitamin A claims the lives of dozens of people 
annually. 

Schauss countered with statistics reviewed by 
CFH spanning nearly a decade. The review includ- 
ed figures released by the American. Association of 
Poison Control Centers, studies published in the 
American Journal of Emergency Medicine, and sta- 
tistics from the American Medical Association 


Physician Reporting System implemented in 1986. 


These respected, nationally recognized agencies 
reported no deaths linked with Vitamin A or any 
other vitamin. 

By comparison, medical journals for the same 
time period estimated 500,000 hospitalized 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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TRAWVEL 


eath Valley—a land of glaring contrasts and shifting moods. The 
wind can whisper sweetly in your ear, or it can singe your flesh with 
a hot, bone-biting sting. A sublime sunrise can surrender to a relent- 


less white-hot sun that loosens its choke hold only in the deepest, 


darkest of night, when the day is but a sweaty flashback. 

The same tectonic forces that continue to make California rock and roll created this 114- 
mile long scar in the Mojave desert. More than 250 miles from the ocean, 500 square miles 
of the valley lie below sea level. At Badwater, some 282 feet below sea level, a poisonous 
brine flows from deep underground, water from the last Ice Age when Death Valley was a 
massive lake. The lake evaporated, leaving a heavy deposit of salts and minerals, like Borax, 
which the famous Twenty Mule Team hauled out of the desert. 

Mountains tilted eastward by movements in the earth rim the valley. Since it lies in the 
rain shadow of three mountain ranges, the Sierras, the Argus and the Panamints, only a 
miserly 1.66 inches of rain fall in the valley in an average year. The geological mix makes 
Death Valley one of the hottest, driest places on earth. 

The desert does strange things to the mind. Searing wind and a merciless sun conspire to 
twist perception. The dry desert air distorts distances; mountains seem to recede as one gets 


closer. Here, in the back country, mistakes cost lives. te 
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Photographer, Sean McDonald, captures the desolate drama of 


Death Valley. Top left, an old abandoned structure left over from 


an ill-fated mining operation. Center, arches at Scotty's Castle, a 
mansion found in northern Death Valley. Right, a tumbleweed in 
the dunes. Bottom left, a bleached root in the sand dunes just east 


of Stove Pipe Wells. 
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At 14,000 feet, Dan Pritchett and his girlfriend 
ate lunch and drank fine wine while listening to 
Groffe’s “Grand Canyon Suit.” Nothing so unusual, 
except the dining couple were flying 37 miles in an 
85-pound hang glider from Lake Elsinore to 
Hemet, Calif. 

“The wine didn’t pour into the glasses very well,” 
says Pritchett, a 17-year hang gliding veteran. “So 
we had to drink out of the bottle.” 

Aaaah—the price of freedom. 

Pritchett, better known as Radioactive 
Dan or Rad Dan because of his work 
as a health physicist for Rocket 
Dyne, owns 20 acres of land, 
christened Bedrock, ris- 
ing 3,040 feet above 
Lake Elsinore. 

For the past 
iaoy ih Bs 


years, 


ra Bedrock 

has served as one 

of the three available 

launch spots for a radical 

group of hang gliders known as the E- 
Team. 

In the metallic wash of dawn, Bedrock is silent, 
save the wind whipping wisps of dirt across the 
shorn hill top. Pritchett’s kick back cat, Klingon, 
squeezes through a hole in the screen door of a tem- 
porary trailer. 

“I’m going to build a permanent house out of a 
giant liquid propane tank,” Pritchett says, opening 
the trailer door and following Klingon out onto the 
sun scarred deck. 

Like a sinewy Barney Rubble, Pritchett plops 
down on a dusty, brown couch, bare feet resting on 
a table made of two-by-fours. The names of friends 
have been burned into the table’s surface with a 
magnifying glass. 

“It’s good weather for flying,” Pritchett says, 
strawberry-blond curls framing an ornery smile. 

He points toward the horizon where a rim of 
clouds lines the distant hills. He explains the clouds 
are like a road that hang gliders follow where vert- 
cal wind, or thermals, carry gliders skyward. 

A row of cars, crowned with collapsed hang glid- 
ers, makes its way up the steep, rutted dirt road that 
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leads to the crest of Bedrock. Within moments, 
members of the E-Team have covered Pritchett’s 
hill with a fluttering of nylon wings. 

“Our name comes from one of our launch spots 
called the E,” Pritchett says. “If you get a T-shirt 
with Zippy the Pinhead on it (a ‘60s cartoon charac- 
ter who always stumbles into the right thing by 
accident) or you 

just have the 
attitude, 
then you're 
on the E- 
Team.” 
The E- 
Team atti- 
tude seems to 
be enjoy life 
and throw all 
inhibitions to the 
wind. Or sas 
Pritchett puts it, “The 
main rule of the E-Team 
is there are no rules.” 
f A young woman sits down 
in a faded orange chair on the 
edge of the deck, sheltering her 
eyes from the sun. She’s a driver today, 
returning exhilarated hang gliders to their 
home base. 
“We communicate through two-meter ham 
radios,” Pritchett explains. “We use them in the air 
to hook up with our drivers. I’m kind of a relay sta- 
tion for pilots because I’m up on a hill and I can get 
signals easily.” 

Inside Pritchett’s trailer, signals are already com- 
ing in from other anxious E-Team members won- 
dering what the conditions are like at Bedrock. 

“Everybody has to have a ham radio license,” 
Pritchett says. “It’s funny, we have to follow more 
government regulations for talking than for flying.” 

A guy wearing a powder blue T-shirt that says 
“Will Fly for Food” weaves in and out of a pepper- 
ing of E-Team members busy putting their gliders 
together. “Hey, Rad Dan,” he asks Pritchett. “You 
flying today?” 

“Yeah,” Pritchett answers, “my glider is behind 
the trailer.” 

The guy in the T-shirt is Ken Niemi, president 
of the Lake Elsinore Hang Gliding Association 
(LEHGA). He started flying four years ago at the 
age of 30. 

“I love living here,” Niemi says. “The weather is 
great and you become a good pilot because you get 
to fly so much.” 

Pritchett drags out his Will’s Wing glider while 
Niemi explains the philosophy of the LEHGA. “It’s 
a loose organization that formed approximately six 
or seven years ago,” Niemi says. “We have about 60 
members now. Basically, if you want to be in, you’re 
in. We want to be as deregulated as possible.” 


“Elsinore is one of the laxest regulatory sites 
around,” says Dan Skadal, a hang gliding instructor 
for the past 11 years and owner of Flight Systems in 
Santa Ana. “Being an instructor, I'd like to see more 
strict ratings. Sull, Elsinore has a-fairly low accident 
rate. People usually graduate to Lake Elsinore after 
flying easier sites.” 

LEHGA surfaced when area developers 
destroyed several good landing spots. According to 
Niemi, the association has a better chance of secur- 
ing permanent landing sites in the future as an orga- 
nized entity. 

“The one main landing site we had has houses 
around it now,” Pritchett says. “There’s wires on 
one side, trees on another, and Yuppies on the other 
two. We still land there sometimes, but it’s a pretty 
sporty thing to do. Sometimes people run into 
garages and windows.” | 

“Have you heard anyone yell ‘WHACK’ on land- 
ing yet?” asks R.C. Dave, a hang gliding pilot for 
the past 10 years who drives from San Diego to ride 
the turbulent thermals at Elsinore. “We’re sicker 


than you know,” he says, snickering behind a scrag- 
gly beard 


Boyish blond hair blowing in the wind, Niemi 
elaborates, “We have fun watching people crash. 
Other teams get really serious about it, but we fig- 
ure, as long as no one gets hurt.” 

“If you crash a landing,” Skadal says, “the E- 
Team will ridicule you by yelling ‘WHACK’ (a 
trend that’s moved to other sites). If you’re not 
strong willed enough:to put up with that and 
improve your landings,” he continues, “then you’ll 
pretty much get run out on a rail. If you’re respect- 
ed as a pilot, you can hang with the E-Team.” 

Pritchett takes a swig of water. The conversation 
turns toward the popular portrayal of hang gliding 
in the media. 

“The media coverage of hang gliding is not com- 
plete enough,” Pritchett says. “And the parts that 
are in detail are usually of somebody crashing or 
getting hurt. In 18 years of flying, I’ve only had one 


- major crash and it was all a judgment error.” 


“The media doesn’t cover the fact that we’re 
intelligent pilots that fly with other aircraft,” 
Pritchett continues. “I fly above 747s, B-52s, DC- 
3s... The highest I’ve ever flown was 21,000 feet. A 
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Above, Rad Dan flies 


over Lake Elsinore 
Pagel6: Rad Dan 
takes off from 
Bedrock, E-Team 


member prepares 


to land 


Page 17: Ken Niemi, 
president of the Lake 
Elsinore Hang Gliding 
Association, packs up 
his glider after 
another successful 
flight 

Photography by 
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The E-Team. launches off the back side of 


Bedrock into unpredictable wind. Pilots posed at 
the edge of the dirt runway wait for a steady uplift. 
Spotters hold a glider level as other E-Team mem- 


bers test the wind direction by kicking clumps of. . 


dirt into the air.. 
“It’s good,” someone yells. 

The spotters 
> Bate  ebb.and the pilot 
plunges down. 
the hill, letting 
out a violent 
scream (an E- 
Team tradition). 
as he lifts off the 
ground and pulls 
into his harness. 
E-Team mem- 
bers. still ground- 
ed. by. gravity 


he circles, look- 
ing for thermals. 

“Once you’re 
in the air, you’re like a shark,” Niemi says. “You 
have to keep moving to stay alive. The glider is 
actually going down. all the time, sinking at 200 feet 
a minute, so you have to find pockets of air that are 
going up. 

“Altitude. gains can. happen really fast,” Niemi 
continues. “From the ground it looks tame and 
graceful—it’s not graceful in the cockpit. 
Turbulence is the name of the game, letting the 
conditions. become so big that it actually takes you 
over.” 

Overhead, two black birds soar, wings open and 
still. 

“Flying with soaring birds is a really incredible 
thing because 
they’re utilizing, 
the same air cur-} 
rents that we are,” 


Niemi says. “You © 
get to see them in 
their purest form.” | 
Another scream | 
pierces the air. A ge 
pink and blue glid 
er climbs towar 
the clouds. 
“Hang gliding is 


a natural high,” @ 
Dave says. “You’ve | 
just survived falling: | 
off the planet. 
You're going up and it’s quiet. You realize you’re 
not expending a lot of energy. You’re not making 
exhaust. You’re just riding the air waves.” 

Pritchett moves cautiously beneath his nylon 
wings and black helmet. The wind is. temperamen- 
tal; many have elected not to fly. 
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cheer him on as. 


“Wind conditions change constantly,” Pritchett 
says. “When you’re in the air, it’s like driving a road 


that you feel. You can do a lot of it with your eyes | 
closed. But you have to have a horizon to keep . 


yourself oriented,” he continues. “At night you can 


use a horizon of city lights. You just land in the dark . 


spots.” 

“Clear!” 

“See ya,” Pritchett says, taking off down the 
slope—airborn within seconds, thousands of feet 
above Bedrock within minutes. 

Other pilots have already landed in a square field 


beside the lake. Still others continue to take off 


despite the rough air. 
Bill Soderquist enviously watches his friends. His 
broken back keeps him from flying. “It happened a 


little over a week ago,” Soderquist explains. “My 


glider decided to crash—my body became a missile. 
I start therapy in four to six weeks which means | 
should be-flying in four weeks.” 

That’s the E-Team—as tough as bare feet in 
July. 

At age 57, Jerry Smith is lovingly referred to as 
Dad by the E-Team. “[Hang gliding] keeps me feel- 
ing good,” Smith says. “The E-Team is so full of 
life. They’re like my family.” 

And like a family, the E-Team entertains its fair 
share of sibling rivalry. 

“One-ups-manship? Absolutely,” Niemi says. 
“It’s a big competition up there. If I’m flying a 
$4,000 hang glider and my 57-year-old friend is fly- 
ing a $300 hang glider and he’s just as good as me, 
as far as gaining altitude, you bet I wanna...” 

Competition extends beyond the E-Team bound- 
aries as well. 

“I’ve probably taught 30 percent to 50 percent of 
the hang gliders out at Elsinore,” Skadal says. “I'll 
kick their butts anytime.” 

Ron Young, 
who rents a 
piece of Bedrock 
just below 
Pritchett’s trail- 
er, is a world 
champion aerial 
free stylist. He 
started hang 
gliding in 1974 
when he was 19 
years old. 

“I was really 
into aerobatics 
back in ‘76,” 
|) Young says, 
. pounding anoth- 
er nail into a frame he’s making for Pritchett’s out- 
door bed. “I was flying these weak little gliders 
upside down even before I had a parachute. Today 
everybody carries parachutes,” he continues, “and 


the gliders are virtually indestructible. It’s not like 
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the old days with people WHACKing all over the 
place.” 

Young reaches for another nail. “Too many peo- 
ple get cocky,” he says. “If you keep your strengths 
up and your wits about you—you can fly forever.” 

“You have to have patience to fly,” says Dexa 
Wolf, one of the few women on the E-Team. “I'd 
rather back down than take an unsafe flight.” 

According to Wolf, only 7 percent to 8 percent 
of all hang gliding pilots are women, a statistic she 
doesn’t see changing in the near future. 

“On the whole,” Skadal says, “women take longer 
than men to finish the 15 lessons needed to become 
a competent pilot. They don’t seem to have the over 
confidence that the men have.” 

But Niemi admits the women on the E-Team are 
every bit as skilled as the men when it comes to fly- 
ing. 

Young measures another two-by-four and pounds 
another nail into Pritchett’s bed frame. A truck 
rounds the crest of Bedrock, transporting Pritchett 
and friends. They all sit down to relax after another 
glorious day of flying. 

Young opens a beer bottle with the butt of his 
hammer. A ray of afternoon sun glints across a silver 
box sitting on the wooden table beside the couch. 
Inside the box, Pritchett keeps a log book, a running 
record of life at Bedrock. 

The first entry reads: 9-13-90, Bedrock party! 
Rolli Collins and I made the first skydives into 
Bedrock from 8,500 feet. Dove out of the plane 
head down at 100 people at about 190 mi/hr. 
Opened and flew in dead center on top of Bedrock 
to the delight of Dan and the partiers. Great party. 
Let’s do it again. Bob (Ripcord) McCord 

Every year, Pritchett hosts a party for the E- 
Team and company called “The Bedrock Bash”—no 
ordinary block party to be sure. 

“We have sky divers drop down and war planes 
and hang gliders fly by and do aerobatics,” Pritchett 
says. The group holds a competition Pritchett calls 
the Bedrock Steeple Chase, a 40-mile air course 
from Bedrock to a peak south of Bedrock, to the top 
of Saddleback Mountain, and then back to Bedrock. 

“Then,” Pritchett says, “you try to land on a 
Frisbee. The spot landing is a small part of the 
points because I’m a terrible spot lander—and it’s 
my course.” 

Another entry in the log book records a rather 
unique flight by one of the E-Team members: 12- 
12-92, On this day “Mark the Plumber”...attempted 
to fly without a glider. Throwing all laws of physics 
and flight design to the “wind” (so to speak). It 
would have been an historic flight if not for the law 
of gravity... The world of aviation history would 
have taken a radical shift as aircraft of all forms 
would have been rendered obsolete. Not since the 
Wright brothers has one man “soared” to such 
heights. Ed Thourell “Aviation Historian” 

Then there’s the story of the nude hang gliding 
flight. 


“My friends wanted to go flying naked,” 
Pritchett remembers. “So we did. Our driver even 
drove naked so he wouldn’t be left out. It was great 
flying over town, knowing everybody was down 
there, fixing their coffee, putting the dog out—and 
we’re up there naked. We had to watch where we 
landed, though.” 

In February 1991, LEHGA put on a benefit for 
the USO club to raise money for the families of sol- 
diers who were fighting in the Persian Gulf War. 
Pritchett served as the launch coordinator for 42 
hang gliders who buried Bedrock beneath an 
expanse of ribbed 


wings. 
“We launched from 
here,” Pritchett 


recalls, “and then flew 
out to the marina 
where we had drawn a 
two acre map of Iraq 
on the ground. The 
goal was to drop flour 
sack bombs’ on 
Baghdad which was 
marked with a star,” 
he continues. “You 
paid three dollars per 
bombing run and 
whoever got closest 
won a trophy. If you 
landed within Iraq 
you were captured and 
lost all your points. 
We raised $2,000 for 
the USO.” 

With every worn 
page of the log book, 
another wild story 
springs to life. 

Stories of banana 
peel bombs: “Bananas 
fit perfectly on the 
control bar,” Pritchett 
says, “I dive bomb E- 
Team members with 
the peels.” 

Stories of failed 
landings: “I landed in the lake once, about 20 feet 
from shore,” Pritchett says. “Che E-Team was on 
the beach laughing and taking pictures.” 

Stories of treacherous storms: “A lightning bolt 
struck my glider,” Pritchett says. “Just before it 
happened, my clothes puffed out. I was charged. It 
was amazing looking down the bolt of lightning to 
the ground below.” 

And stories of close calls: “I was flying over a cliff 
edge in Washington,” Pritchett says. “Just as I 
cleared the edge, two A-6 jets came screaming up 
the cliff face. We were both at the cliff edge at 
about the same time. I missed them by about 50 


feet.” ae 
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Good News About 
Students at CSULB 


50% of CSULB students 
drink once a month or less. 


85% of students do NOT use 
drugs other than tobacco or 
alcohol. 


75% of students do NOT 
smoke cigarettes. 


OPTIONS is CSULB's alcohol and other 
drug abuse prevention program. 
OPTIONS promotes wellness and aya 


responsible choices through creative, Y 
healthy and fun programs. We create and DIFFERENTL 


support social and recreational alternatives to alcohol and other drugs. 
Interships with unit credit available for Fall Semester. 


For more information and to get involved call 
Shifra Teitelbaum at 310/985-4009 
OPTIONS, 


Alcohol and Other Drug Abuse Prevention Program, 
Student Health Services 


TAKE THIS LITTLE QUIZ: 


1) Are you female and 25 years of age or older? 
2) Do you have a “clean” MVR record (no moving 
violations or accidents in the past 3 years?) 

3) Have you had continuous auto insurance for 


three years? 
If you can answer. “yes” to all three questions — 


WE HAVE THE AUTO 
INSURANCE RATES FOR YOU!! 


MONTHLY 


MODEL YEAR___ PREMIUM 


NISSAN SENTRA 1991 58.07 
JEEP WRANGLER 1992 $66.17 
VOLKSWAGEN RABBIT 1993 $77.83 
HONDA ACCORD 1991 64.67 
JEEP CHEROKEE 1993 $72.48 . 


* Rates based on coverage of $15,000/$30,000 bodily injury liability. $15,000/$30,000 
Uninsured Motorist, $5,000 Property, $500 comprehensive and collision covering a fe- 
male driver, 25+, with no citations or accidents, continuous coverage for three years. 


We sell homeowner's & 
renter's insurance, too! 


CALL TODAY: 
HEALTH, LIFE 
& DISABILITY 
INSURANCE 
PROFESSIONALS 


653 Havana, Long Beach 
310/597-BEST (2378) 
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SCHIZOPHRENIA 


utes them partly to the medication and 
party to the home’s programs. The 
patients themselves organize and run 
support and self-help groups. They also 
receive professional medical counseling 
from outside psychologists or 
psychiatrists. 

Sam goes on to talk about how he ter- 
rorized his parents once. “I chased after 
them—with a knife,” he says. Before liv- 
ing at the home, he was institutionalized 
for two years, mainly because of the 
knife incident. “It was a real bother, you 
know, strapped 
down,” he says of the 
institution. His left eyelid 
droops a bit. He pulls at 
the hem of his T-shirt and 
the “Black Rolling 
Thunder” letters stretch to 
distortion. 


being 


He used to go through 
periods of time without 
eating, sometimes for a 
couple of weeks. “It was 
just hard for me to eat,” he 
explains, his eyes drifting to 
the plastic pineapple nestled in the fruit 
bowl. “Every time I saw food I lost my 
appetite. I’d actually throw the food 
away.” 

Sam sits back in his chair and slouches. 
“Now it’s different,” he says with a softer 
voice. “We’re all here for each other and 
stuff.” And then, after a breath, he finish- 
es, “I recommend this place to anyone.” 


DAv ID 

Twenty-eight-year-old David was 
born December 2. The majority of peo- 
ple diagnosed with schizophrenia.are 
born in the winter months. There also 
appears to be some sort of connection 


WE NEVER CLOSE! 


GRANGE COUNTY MA INE 
Rates Harbor House ... 


“BEST BREAKFAST” 
“BEST OMELETTES” 


STEAKS © CHOPS 
SEAFOOD 
HEATED PATIO 


310/992-5404 
16341 P.C.H. ¢ Sunset Beach 
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“Every day it's 
different. You 
feel good today. 
Tomorrow you 
don't know.” 


SPECIALS MONDAY THROUGH THURSDAY 


OLD FASHIONED MALTS 


in. A Tin 


34157 P.C.H. © Dana Point 


Corner of Violet Lantern 
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with schizophrenics and those born in 
densely populated areas, as well as those 
born during flu epidemics. And most are 
males. 

He walks hesitantly into the dining 
room and says hello before sitting on 
one of the folding chairs placed around 
the table. He has a stocky build. His hair 
is dark and his eyes look like they’re 
made of wax. He stares intensely, hardly 
blinking or looking away. He’s never the 
first to break eye contact. 

As he talks about his favorite food, 
pork burritos, his 
hands remain folded. 
A small cross drawn 
in green felt-tip 
marker decorates the 
middle finger of his 
right hand, and three 
letters sprawl the 
side of his palm. 

Unlike Sam, David 
doesn’t talk fast but 
at an almost slow 
rate. He appears 
mellow and _ laid 
back, but at the same time he doesn’t 
seem all that comfortable. He talks 
about The Beatles, Sidney Sheldon nov- 
els, and the “Blues Brothers.” Also 
unlike Sam, David neither refuses to 
answer nor does he over-elaborate on 
anything. He simply answers questions. 

When the subject of family comes up, 
he immediately starts to talk about his 
father who died two years ago. His 
hands unfold and he plays with the blue 
plastic condiment tray to the right of the 
fruit bowl. David comes from a large 
family. One of his brothers is in jail and 
another lives at a different board and 
care home. 


714/496-9270 


Although it cannot be proven that 
mental illnesses such as schizophrenia 
are inherited, according to the 
Encyclopedia of Family Health, most 
psychologists and psychiatrists agree 
that what can be inherited is a predispo- 
sition: “under severe pressure, a predis- 
posed individual is more likely to devel- 
op the condition than others.” 

Everything David talks about seems to 
come back to his parents. He makes ran- 
dom comments about them. “When I 
lived with my mom and dad I would get 
out of hand, but now I don’t,” he says. 
“I have a short temper. I get angry easi- 
ly, but I use my mouth. I don’t hit any- 
body or anything.” 

At one point David absently knocks 
over one of the bowls on the tray. It tips 
over, and he puts it back with extreme 
care. He’s quite like Lenny, in “Of Mice 
and Men.” 

David has lived at the home for five 
years and he now works at a local sand- 
wich shop. He wants to go back to 
school soon to study electronics. Before 
leaving the room, David says with an 
almost child-like aura about him, “Don’t 
be afraid of us. We’re normal. We can 
contro! our tempers.” His eyes have an 
intensely sincere, pleading quality about 
them. 

“We’re not crazy like insane people.” 


TOwWIR 

Tovia is 42 years old but looks to be in 
his mid-thirties. The word “Stone” is tat- 
tooed on his upper left arm. He starts 
talking almost immediately—conversing, 
actually. He’s very friendly, smiling and 
laughing often. He’s the popular class 
clown type who everyone loves. 

Tovia grew up in Hawaii with 10 sib- 
lings. He speaks with pride and enthusi- 


asm about his brothers and sisters and 
his love of the ocean, surfing and the 
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lings. He speaks with pride and enthusi- 
asm about his brothers and sisters and his 
love of the ocean, surfing and the 
ukulele. He also talks openly about his 
past problems with drinking and drugs. 
past problems with drinking and drugs. 

“I think my brain was fried because I 
smoked too much Maui weed,” he 
laughs, shaking his head. “In Hawaii, 
you go surfing and you smoke weed.” 

Studies have shown that schizophre- 
nia is often linked with illegal drug use. 
Nearly half of all people diagnosed with 
schizophrenia have a substance abuse 
problem. One theory states they try to 
eliminate the disturbing symptoms of 
the disease by consuming alcohol or 
drugs. Tovia has been sober now for six 
years. 

He also talks openly about schizo- 
phrenia. “Sometimes it’s okay,” he says. 
“Every day it’s different. You feel good 
today. Tomorrow you don’t know. You 
get upset. You get mad, and there’s no 
reason for you to get mad.” 

He sidetracks for a while to discuss his 
favorite types of music, mentioning 
Erasure, Led Zeppelin, and several jazz 
singers. He then goes on about how 
funny the “Home Alone” movies are. His 
expressions are animated and lively. 

Then Tovia returns to talking about 
what it’s like to live with schizophrenia. 
“You’re considered un-normal, or some- 
thing, by other people. And that’s what 
makes me sad, because when you’re sick, 
you try so hard to be normal any way you 
can. Just because we have problems that 
we can’t handle doesn’t mean we’re 
retarded. We’re trying to get better.” He 
swallows and leans forward a bit, saying, 
“Don’t see us as sick people. Treat us 
like normal people.” He hesitates for a 
moment and then continues, “Treat us 


like—people.” 9 


DRIED UP SPIRITUALLY? Then come to 4 


Cottonwood Christian Center, ~” 


an oasis of love in a troubled world. 


DY 


- 3311 Sausalito Street, Los Alamitos + 310/493-4442 
Sunday 8:00 a.m., 9:45 a.m., 11:30 a.m. & 6:30 p.m.; Wednesday 7:00 p.m. 
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JT'S CONSULTATIONS 


e Have you been injured in an auto accident, 
a trip & fall, dog bite, etc? 
e Has your case been turned down by an 
attorney or insurance company? 

You may not need an attorney! 
Call us! Difficult cases are our specialty! 
Small cases OK. 

e We offer our 1st consultation FREE! 
e We make house calls! 

e Low contingency fees. 

e No recovery, no fee. 


STUDENT DISCOUNT AVAILABLE 


714/751-3949 


$6.6 BILLION IN FINANCIAL AID 
UNCLAIMED! 


SCHOLARSHIPS & GRANTS 
$10 OFF WITH THIS AD 


ON CAMPUS EVERY WEDNESDAY 10 - 3 P.M. 
STUDENT UNION LOBBY PLAZA 


CALL RAY AT 310/427-4113 
CORPORATE FUNDING USA 
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What's thin and powerful 
and takes the weight of the world 
off your shoulders? 
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Sauder: edition software. Addison-Wesley’s teamed-up 
with some of the biggest names in software to offer you special 
student editions of the real-world packages at textbook prices. 
Imagine how this could help you with your coursework. ... 
Imagine the skills you'll be bringing to a tight job market. 


. 
a 


COMPUTER STORE 
in the University Bookstore 


310-985-7946 


CSULB Annual Reanion 
Saturday, Oct. 30, 1993 ¢ 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
George Allen Practice Field 


“Jumbalaya” reggae band, games, food 


For more information call the 
CSULB Alumni Association at 
310/985-5252 or stop by the office at USU 111 
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Americans died from reactions to 
FDA-approved drugs while under 
medical supervision. Schauss 
pointed to the irony that the same 
government agency approved the 
transplant of a 
baboon heart into 
a human recipi- 
ent, while vigor- 
ously lobbying to 
regulate co- 
enzyme Q-10, a 
substance found 
naturally in cells 
to prevent the 
heart ailments 
necessitating such 
a transplant. 
According to 
the FDA, the agency holds no 
concern regarding the safety of 
properly labeled vitamins and 
minerals of potencies close to the 
U.S. Recommended Daily 
Allowance. The risk of some with 
higher dosages, though, remains 


CONTINUE D 


“By taking 
Vitamin C to less than 
combat a cold 
or calcium to 
prevent osteo- 


porosis, we are 
all essentially 


breaking the 
law." 


FROM PAGE 7 


unknown because safety evalua- 
tions were based on lower 
dosages. 

As few as six tablets of high 
potency iron, for example, can 
kill children 
weighing 


22 pounds, 
the FDA 
stated in 
the back- 
grounder. 
Usually 
th €s ec 
cases, the 
greatest 
cause of 
child poi- 
soning deaths at approximately 
2,000 per year, result from inges- 
tion of mothers’ prenatal supple- 
ments. 

Proposed regulations target 
primarily herbs, glandular 
extracts, and other substances. 


DIFFERENT DEGREES OF SUCCESS 


"THE WorkK Is HARD. 
THE PROMOTIONS 
AREN'T.” 


Kevin Moore 

B.A., Communications 
CSU Long Beach, 1986 
Area manager, South Bay 


Since-Enterprise recognizes and rewards talent, the average length of time it takes to 
reach a management level position is less than three years. Of course, that has a lot to do 
with our initial selection of candidates. 


We hire ambitious, sales-oriented individuals who recognize what it takes to succeed. If 
this describes you, enter our fast-paced business as a Management Trainee, and we'll 
reward your dedication and innovation with raises, promotions and the opportunity to go 
as far as your talent will take you. 


Sales Management Trainees 
$23,000 
* A BS/BA degree 


¢ Strong communication skills, enthusiasm and drive 
* Retail/Sales experience a plus 


If you're a bright and motivated person who would like to become an important part of 
our success, join the Enterprise team. Please call Samantha at 310/516-4890 or fax a 
resume to 310/516-4874. An equal opportunity employer. 
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‘The special concern for amino 


acids resulted from cases involv- 
ing L-tryptophan in 1989. Fifteen 
hundred people suffered from 
eosinophilia-myalgia syndrome 


(EMS), a painful muscle disorder, 
‘and 38 died. 


The Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental 
Biology (FASEB) reviewed scien- 
tific literature on amino acid sup- 
plements in response to these 
health problems. In September, 
1992, FASEB reported that safe 
higher potency levels could not 
be determined from the data and 
urged consumers take these sup- 
plements only with responsible 
medical supervision. 

The Dietary Supplement Act 
of 1992, which took effect. last 


“October, imposed a one year 


moratorium keeping the FDA 
from implementing the NLEA 


until this December. Beginning 


December 15, the FDA can take 
action against supplements carry- 
ing unapproved health claims. 
Final labeling rules must by 


issued by the last day of the year. 
The CFH.and other oppo- 
nents of the NLEA support the 
Dietary Supplement, Health and 
Education Act of 1993 (DSHEA) 
introduced by Senator Orrin 
Hatch (R.-Utah) in April. The 
act, if enacted by Congress, will 
permit truthful health claims on 
labels when supported by scientif- 
ic evidence, just as the NLEA 


_ proposes. The DSHEA, however, 


prohibits imposing the maximum 
potency levels the NLEA calls 
for. 

“People who use conventional 
drugs have a very, very difficult 
time understanding people who 
don’t,” said Heller, who encour- 
ages citizens to write their senators 


in support of the DSHEA. “People 


don’t feel they can make a differ- 
ence in a government involved 
issue and as a result, they don’t,” 
she continued, “It is a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. The first step is educat- 
ing the American public and 
empowering them to take back 
their freedom of choice.” + 


In the beginning. the magazine 
was tormless and empty. Nothing 
was on the surtace of the paper. 
and the edttor said, “Cet there be 
ink,” and there was Ink. 

The editor saw that the ink was 
good, and she separated the words 
from the pictures. She called the 
words "text" and the pictures she 


Calica ~ art. 


And there was printing, and there 


|| was distribution-the first [ssue. 
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IRONWEAR 


The Classic T's From Russell Athletic 


N obody pumps more strength 
and durability into athleticwear. 

than Russell Athletic. Their field- 
tested T-shirts and shorts ease you 


through the toughest workouts-- 


as well as lighter, more casual 


times. Russell Athletic, because 


you demand and deserve the very 


best. 


TSS RUSSELL 
M ATHLETIC 


Heritage ° Quality » Performance 


University 


Bookstore 
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To keep the campus grounds looking neat and pretty it took: 


a) ies 
| 10,948,663 
c) one lawn mower, one worker, and a lot of Gatorade 


ART BY 
ELYSE 


WHITTAKER eThe correct answer for each question is a. 
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ANTHONY'S STUDIO 


4640 E. 7th St. cura 310/439-2020 


We’ll Cast A Spell 
For You! 


JUST FOR YOU! 
uancuts «= $20 wow | G00 


PERMS lee: $75 now d 3950 


weaves me 975) now 9 3950 I 
& FROSTS 


* Must be presented to receptionist 
* Long Hair slightly higher. before services are ordered. 
* Expires 10/30/93 * Participating stylists only. 


\ HAIR BY CAMEO 


EXI{STING CLIENTS 


OPEN THURSDAYS TIL THE BEWITCHING HOUR! 


Beene 


egister now for 
Winter Session. 


January 3-21 


Spring is Coming - - . now's the time to get ahead ~~. classes are first come first served and they're 
and earn those extra units you-may need to _ filling quickly. 


complete your requirements for = FREE schedules are available at 


a 7 
4 


graduation. Enrolling in W r Session University Extension Services, the 
Givds-you the opportunity toeam 4 unifS bookstore, library, and throughout 


in just Tiree weeks. Plus, the course campus in the black and gold 


cS ULB 
you've been waiting for (but haven't UNIVERSITY newsstands. 


z 


‘been ablette. sf) n EXTENSION e Meet your GE requirements 


Winter Session Schedule. $e } heck ot enc ES * All Winter Session courses carry 


university ¢redit 


® Registration begins November 3 


